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NEW FLOWERS IN EMBROIDERY. 




HE new flowers introduced this season for 
embroidery purposes are not only striking in 
color but complicated in form, and the imita- 
tion of nature is carried in them to a wonder- 
ful degree of perfection. The special feature 
of this imitation is the rendering of what a 
painter would call the textures. In the Madeira 
vine, for example, with its long silky blossoms, 
the leaves and stems are in arrasene, introduc- 
ing the greatest variety of tinCs and the most 
careful shading. The blossoms are made of 
creamy-white silk threads, which are led 
through to the outer surface, cut off and left 
a quarter of an inch long. Tufts of these silk 
ends give almost the same relief that the natu- 
ral flower would have. A striking piece of 
fwork at Bentley's is a mantel lambrequin of 
* dark red plush with a decoration of this 

Madeira vine. " Love- 
lies-bleeding" is another 
^"WW^ flower produced with 

beautiful effect. The 
blossoms resemble those of the Madeira vine 
in form but grow in clusters, and range in 
color from deep red to light red. The leaves 
are done in the usual way with arrasene, and 
the flowers are also of arrasene in Kensing- 
ton stitches, but are raised, built up as it 
were, until the flower is in relief. In a mantel 
lambrequin of olive plush, embroidered with 
" love-lies-bleeding," the clusters of long red 
blossoms stand out almost as if they were 
applied, 

A flower which deserves to be classed with 
these, although it is not in such relief, is the 
"firecracker," to call it by its common 
name. This is a stocky plant in form 
resembling the hyacinth. It is embroid- 
ered in shaded red arrasene, with pink in the 
highest lights, and looks particularly well 
on an olive plush cushion and chair-back 
for one of the low wicker arm-chairs now so much in vogue. 

Another novelty is the corn-flower, which is worked in flat 
silks, the inner petals in shaded purples edged, pansy-like, with 
yellow. The flower is flat, and from the centre rises a tall olive 
seed vessel done in crewels and covered with olive silk in dia- 
monds. 

The Algerian star-flower, embroidered on a dark red plush 
mantel lambrequin, is a five-petalled open blossom worked in olive 
green crewels. The star is represented by means of white filoselle 
caught down from the centre at the edge, and returning again to 
the centre, imitating as closely as possible a four-rayed star. This 
flower is scattered along the vine with careful attention to the 
natural growth. 

The "Savannah flower," worked in shaded pinks, resembles in 
shape a large white lily. In an olive plush mantel lambrequin, 
on which it is best seen, the flower is shown full-faced and in 
perspective, and proves itself extremely valuable 
for decorative purposes. The tints used are 
from a light to a purplish pink deepening al- 
ways toward the stem. The flower is arranged 
with leaves as a vine, and shows finely against 
the olive plush. 



rose or the thick lying petals of the dahlia may be equally well 
imitated, but little more being required than a knowledge of the 
forms and a certain dexterity of the fingers. To heighten the 
effect embroiderj- is skilfully introduced — for instance, French knots 
in the centres. It must be added that ribbon work should be 
above all elegantly dainty in design and finish, for clumsiness in 
the execution spoils it completely. 

As it has appeared here, ribbon work is entirely different in 
character. Thus far it is used only in flowers, and the foliage and 
stems are worked in Kensington stitch in arrasene or in crewels. 
The ribbons are in fact pieces of silk that are used to form the 
flower, and are caught down with silks at the outer edges. These 
silk stitches are made no more prominent than is necessary to keep 
the flower in place or give it verisimilitude. This work, which 
appears on screens, chair backs and seats, sofa pillows, wood 
boxes, and in fact wherever embroidery is used, is very striking. 
Certain flowers seem to be preferred. Chief among these is the moss 
rose bud in which the pink folded buds are easily simulated, and 
arrasene gives them their mossy covering. A screen of light blue 
plush has a decoration of this kind springing from the lower right- 
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hand corner. The wild rose is another favorite flower, as is the 
forget-me-not, one of the easiest and prettiest flowers made. A 
pleasing combination is seen on a wood box covered with peacock- 
blue satine. On the top is a large bunch of pale yellow roses with 
olive foliage, and on the sides similar sprays, though smaller. 
Exact description of this work cannot easily be given. What may 
be called the crumpling of the silk to represent the petals of the 
flower really depends on the worker's power of observation and 
imitative instinct. A certain turn of the silk may give the whole 
effect, and another may utterly destroy the resemblance. 

A large arm-chair covered with ecru satine with a surface exceed- 
ingly lustrous has on both seat and back a decoration of tulips of 
the most gorgeous description, accompanied with foliage done in 
crewels. The tulips are all of mixed hues, yellow, red, and purple, 
the different silks being most skilfully mingled and the tulip 
forms preserved with great accuracy. It would be possible, although 



The gold which is lavishly used is couched down. . For this pur- 
pose it is much better to use the Japanese gold thread, as it does 
not tarnish like our American and much foreign thread. The 
work of couching is simple. The silk should be stretched on a 
frame, and thus arranged the fastening down of the threads is 
easily accomplished. The introduction of gay birds and strange, 
brilliant-hued flowers adds much to the effect. The amateur will 
scarcely rival the Japanese in embroidery, but may catch at least 
the same effects. 

There is a screen at the Decorative Art Society's rooms em- 
broidered in a Japanese design, which, though not striking, is 
very artistic. It may be said to typify spring, uimmer, and 
autumn. It is about four feet high and the embroidered panel:: 
cover not more than two thirds of the space. The first panel i:; 
an ecru silk, but without that distinctive yellow tint which is asso- 
ciated in the mind with dcru, this being rather of the hue of the 
natural linen. The design is of tall yellowish stocky flowers, 
which the daffodil or some such plant may have suggested. The 
flowers and foliage are only shades of the same color, and no at- 
tempt is made to copy the coloring of nature. The centre panel 
is light blue silk of a rather cold shade. The 
decoration here has but little resemblance to 
natural forms or coloring. The flowers sug- 
gest the fleur-de-lis and the foliage is much 
the same in color, the tints varying between 
ecru and olive browns. The .third panel is a 
sort of greenish gray silk and the decoration 
is a mass of dcrus and browns with which 
crimson mingles. It is impossible to give a 
clear idea of the design, as it is so conven- 
tionalized, but those familiar with Japanese 
work will readily understand the treatment, 
while the tints given will suggest a pleasant 
arrangement of color. Below these panels 
are Japanese bands bordering a larger piece 
of decorative Japanese stuff. The screen is 
mounted in ebonized wood cut in parallel 
lines. 
There is also at the Decorative Art So- 
. ciety's rooms a dining-room screen, the 
three panels of which are of ecru linen can- 
vas. In outline stitch in red are the three 
figures of Venus, Juno, and Proserpine, each 
indicated by her attributes as well as by the name which ap- 
pears underneath. The striking feature of these panels is the 
way in which the foliage makes a relief for the head, which is 
surrounded in each case by a circle of the red outline stitch. 
The screen is mounted in wood covered with dark red stamped 
velvet. 

A three-leaved drawing-room screen from Miss Tillinghast's 
embroidery studio is of dark red plush with snowballs outlined 
in gold on the two outer panels, while across the centre is a 
branch of large red roses each outlined with gold and also with 
gold stems. A tapestry stitch screen executed by the Associated 
Artists bears a charming design of Marguerite testing her fate 
with the daisy. She stands in front of a brick wall whose color 
appears through the mass of ivy which climbs over it. Another 
screen made by the same artists has a branch of apples thrown 
across it, the fruit in applique and the foliage in embroidery. 



RIBBON WORK. 



The revival of ribbon work, which was one 
of the pretty conceits of the age of Louis 
XVI., is due to English influence, and the South 
Kensington school has warmly taken it up. In 
one form it has appeared here, but, except as 
imported, in none of the elegant elaboration 
that is seen abroad. Two screens brought over, 
one from France, the other from England, show 
the capabilities of this work, and how much of 
an art it really is. Both of them are of white 
satin. The English screen has a Louis XVI, 
design of wreaths and knots. The ribbons used are not wider 
than half an inch and are delicately shaded, and the entire dec- 
oration is made of them. The work is done by passing the rib- 
bons through the satin and fastening them down in the required 
forms. They are narrow enough to admit this, and a very small 
hole is sufficient to allow them to be drawn through. This hole 
may be made large enough with an embroidery needle of the 
right size. In this English screen and in the French one, whose 
design is sprigs of flowers sprinkled over the surface, the work 
is both complicated and delicate. The ribbons are in relief, so 
to speak, and the forms carefully preserved. For example, the 
leaf form is elongated and slightly raised, and its small peculiari- 
ties are observed. The edge may be folded over or twisted and 
carefully caught down in position. The simplicity of the wild 
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it was not done in this case, to tint the silks with oils or water- 
colors. This, however, would be a still further departure from 
genuine ribbon work, and it would be ple^anter to see the tendency 
reversed and the old art of ribbon work revived here, as shown in 
the two screens previously mentioned. 



EMBROIDERED SCREENS. 



Merely as decoration, screens have become indispensable arti- 
cles of furniture, and there seems to be no limit to the magnifi- 
cence of those intended for drawing-rooms. Some of the hand- 
somest are Japanese work. These are of gold embroidery and 
colors on silks. With Japanese designs they are easily imitated. 



A scarf-cover for a fancy table, cabinet or 
bracket, at the Decorative Art Society's rooms, 
shows a new combination of color, and a charm- 
ing design. The body of the scarf is a golden 
yellow soft surah satin. The ends are of yel- 
low red Japanese silk, placed over the yellow -a 
quarter of a yard in depth. Both are fringed 
out for half a finger's length and the two fringes 
mingle. The border is ornamented with two 
designs of conventionalized leaves, outlined in 
deep red silk — not with outline stitch, but with a 
closer over-and-over stitch such as is seen in 
linen embroidery — and darned with filoselle in 
slightly varying tints of yellow and red. 

Japanese fans and figures have been utilized 
in a new way just as their use in decoration had 
become somewhat hackneyed. The fans chosen 
are the small, long-handled ones, and their use can be best indi- 
cated by describing a scrap-basket. This is covered with light 
blue silk. On opposite sides are two of these fans, caught down 
to the silk with feather stitch in red, the handles being held with 
bands of the same color. All over the surface are groups of 
iridescent beads, and around the fans are arrow-heads and other 
forms in point Russe done with gay silks and mingled with 
spangles and gleaming beads. On the alternate sides are figures 
of Japanese ladies with garments resplendent with groups of beads 
and surrounded by the rainbow hues of silks and spangles. 

A pongee work-bag has a Chinese fret all over it, done over-and- 
over in deep red silk, and leaving diamond-shaped spaces. In these 
are small oval clusters of leaves in satin stitch of the same tint. 
On each edge is a border two inches wide of deep red velvet. 



